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BATIDO AND OTHER GUATEMALAN BEVERAGES 
PREPARED FROM CACAO 

By WILSON POPENOE 

AMONG the Kekchi and Pokonchi Indians, descendants of 
the ancient Maya who occupy a portion of northern Guate- 
mala, the much-prized cacao bean is principally used to 
prepare a drink called batido. While known under a name taken 
from the Castillian tongue, the mode of preparation, the use of 
orejuela as flavoring, and the ceremonial importance of the drink 
all suggest an ancient origin. Batido seems to be, in fact, almost 
identical with the ancient Mexican beverage described by Safford 
in the following words :^ 

Chocolate (from the Nahuatl chocolatl), as prepared by the ancient Mexicans, 
was a paste made by grinding toasted seeds of cacahuatl (Theobroma cacao) upon 
a stone metate with the aid of a stone resembling a rolling pin. The paste was 
flavored with vanilla {tlilxochitl) and the aromatic petals of the ear flower, or 
xochinacaztli (Cymbopetalum penduHflorum), and was sweetened with the syrup 
of the maguey or metl. 

Among Guatemalans of European extraction coffee is the great 
beverage of the present day. Among the Indians of the Verapaz, 
however, batido still holds an important position. It is offered to 
visitors in the same manner as coffee is served by Europeans, and 
huge steaming pots of it are conspicuous features of all fiestas. 

To prepare batido, the cacao bean, from which the outer integu- 
ment has not been removed, is roasted over a slow fire for a short 
length of time, until it is properly browned. It is then ground upon 
the kaa (metate of the Mexicans, the grinding stone used to prepare 
corn for tortillas). While still in coarse fragments, one half the 
amount upon the stone is removed and placed to one side; the 
remainder is then ground to a fine powder and added to the coarser 

1 Food Plants and Textiles of Ancient America, by W. E. Safford, in Proceedings^ 
Second Pan American Scientific Congress, Sec. i. Anthropology, Washington, 1917. 
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portion. The whole is then placed in a guacaly a receptacle made 
from the fruit of Crescentia cujete L. A small quantity of tepid 
water is added, and the mixture is beaten with the hand (hence the 
name hatido, beaten) until some of the fat separates from the cacao 
and stands upon the surface in small white globules. If the fat 
does not separate readily the mixture is heated slightly. 

Before it is mixed with hot water to make hatido, the mixture, 
which has the consistency of thin paste, is seasoned in some manner. 
The substance most commonly used for this purpose is black pepper 
{Piper nigrum) y although cinnamon (Cinnamomum zeylanicum) is 
widely used, and vanilla {Vanilla planifolia) is employed by some. 
Occasionally the mixture is colored brick-red by the addition of 
ground achiote {Bixa orellana L.). The orthodox manner of flavor- 
ing batidOy however, is by adding muk or orejuela, known in English 
as ear-flower. The use of this plant seems to be on the decline 
among the Guatemalan Indians, cinnamon, black pepper (imported 
products) and vanilla being more commonly used at present. 
Nevertheless, orejuela is still sold in the markets and even carried 
from the Verapaz to other parts of the republic. 

The orejuela^ is a slender tree some thirty feet high, with glossy, 
deep green leaves about four inches long and more or less lanceolate 
in outline. In northern Guatemala the flowers appear as early as 
March, but the principal season is said to be June, and it is at that 
time that the thick, leathery petals, each having the form of a 
diminutive ear (hence orejuela) y are gathered and dried in the sun, 
after which they can be kept for a long time. When ground and 
added to hatido they impart a flavor strongly resembling that of 
black pepper with the addition of a resinous bitterness. 

Another product which is sometimes used in the preparation 
of batido is the seed of Achradelpha mammosa Cook {Lucuma mam- 
mosa Gaertn.), the zapote of the Spanish, known in Kekchi as 

1 Though mentioned by writers on Mexican plants since the earliest times, the 
orejuela remained botanically unidentified until W. E. Safford showed in 19 10 that it 
was Cymbo petalum penduliflorum. An interesting account of the history and uses 
of this plant is given by Safford in the Report of The Smithsonian. Institution for iQiOf 
pp. 427-431, including a representation of the illustration made in 1576 and published 
in 16 5 1 by Hernandez. 
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saltul and in Pokonchi as saltulul. This tree is wild in northern 
Guatemala. It yields a fruit which is a common sight in every 
market, and is widely used by the Indians as food. The large 

seed is elliptical, brown, and 
polished except on the ventral 
surface. Within the hard shell 
is a kernel two to three inches 
long. This is removed and 
roasted, after which it is 
ground and mixed with the 
cacao paste. According to 
some Indians, this seed is used 
to impart flavor to the cacao, 
while others state that it is 
employed solely to increase the 
quantity. The latter seems 
much more probable, in view 
of the fact that cacao is ex- 
pensive, in comparison with 
other foodstuffs consumed by 
the Guatemalan Indians. 
Twenty to twenty-five cacao 
beans are at present sold for a 
peso (2>^ cents U. S. cur- 
rency). 

To prepare batido for 
drinking, a quantity of the 
seasoned cacao paste about 
equal to a teaspoonf ul is added 
to a gtcacal of hot water. 
The gtiacal contains about 
half a pint. After drinking 
the liquid, the coarse frag- 
ments of cacao which remain in the bottom of the guacal are tossed 
into the mouth and eaten. 

Due to the small quantity of cacao used and the addition of a 




Fig. 53. — The orejuela, or sacred ear 
flower of the Aztecs. This interesting tree, 
recently determined botanically by W. E. 
Safford after remaining unidentified for 
three centuries, was used by the Aztecs for 
seasoning their chocolate. The Maya tribes 
of northern Guatemala use it today for the 
same purpose. Its thick, leathery petals, 
when dried and powdered, impart a flavor 
resembling that of black pepper with a 
resinous twang. Botanically the orejuela is 
Cymbopetalum penduliflorum. (One-half nat- 
ural size.) 
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large amount of seasoning, batido is not pronouncedly chocolate- 
flavored. In those rare instances where an unusually large amount 
of cacao is used it is a much better beverage, but usually it is a 
murky, slightly oily liquid having a strong flavor of black pepper 
with a faint suggestion of chocolate. Occasionally it is sweetened 
by the addition of cane sugar. 

In comparison with batido y the drink known as chocolate is 
rare among the full-blooded Indians of northern Guatemala. 
Batido is used only by the Indians; chocolate is used by Europeans 
and natives of mixed blood, and to a very limited extent by the 
Indians.^ 

The preparation of chocolate presents no unusual features, but 
a brief description of the method employed in Guatemala may be 
of interest. The cacao beans are roasted slightly over a charcoal 
fire, and the outer integument is removed. By the poorer people 
this integument is ground separately and later mixed with the 
chocolate; by others it is generally discarded. The use of ground 
zapote seed {A chradelpha mammosa) as an adulterant of chocolate 
is said to be common. 

The proportions of cacao and sugar vary greatly, but it is 
generally considered that one pound of roasted cacao to one and 
a fourth or one and a half pounds of sugar is the best proportion. 
When manufactured for cheap trade two pounds of sugar, or even 
more, are used to each pound of cacao. The cacao is ground upon 
the stone, ten separate times if the very best results are desired, 
and is then mixed with the sugar. Before placing it in the molds, 
it is seasoned with vanilla or cinnamon, one or two vanilla beans 
(pods) being used to a pound of cacao, or one ounce of cinnamon 
to six pounds of cacao. The use of cinnamon as a flavoring for 
chocolate is widespread in Guatemala. 

After mixing the ground cacao with the sugar, the whole is 
heated slightly and placed in molds, or it may be molded with the 
hands into thin round cakes about two inches in diameter; The 



1 It is interesting to note that the Indians formerly used cacao beans as money. 
According to G. N. Collins (see Safford, in Smithsonian Report for 1916^ p. 421) this 
use still persists in the Mexican state of Chiapas, but I did not observe it in any part of 
Guatemala during my travels in that country in 19 16-19 17. 
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molds commonly used divide the chocolate into squares of about 
an ounce each, one square being sufficient for a large cup of the 
hot beverage. To prepare the latter, a square of chocolate is 
broken into small fragments and placed in the bottom of a small 
earthenware jar; a cup of hot water or hot milk is then added, and 
the mixture is agitated for a few moments with the moUnillo 
(swizzle-stick of the West Indies), which dissolves the chocolate 
thoroughly and produces a foam. The liquid is then poured into a 
cup and is ready for drinking. 

Another beverage found in northern Guatemala is pinol. This 
is less common than batido, but like the latter appears to be of 
ancient origin. In character it is more nearly comparable to 
chocolate than to hatido; it is not a ceremonial drink, like the 
latter, but a food drink taken as a substantial part of the meal. 
It is said to have been used extensively before the introduction of 
coffee into Guatemala, and at the present day is more common in 
the lowlands along the upper Usumacinta and its tributaries, where 
coffee does not thrive, than in the highlands around Cobin where 
the latter product is abundant. It is considered by the Indians an 
especially good article of diet for nursing mothers, producing an 
abundant supply of milk. 

Pinol is made as follows; Two pounds of maize (Indian corn) 
and one-half pound of cacao are toasted over a charcoal fire (the 
maize until it ''pops") and are then ground very finely on the kaa^ 
or metate. A small quantity of cinnamon, a small quantity of 
anise, and sometimes orejuela are added for seasoning. White 
or brown sugar may be added, either at the time the other in- 
gredients are ground together, or when the hot beverage is prepared. 

For use, two to four teaspoonfuls of the powder are added to a 
cup of hot water. The resulting drink much resembles chocolate 
in consistency and « taste, but is of somewhat gritty character, due 
to the presence of the ground maize (cornmeal). It is entirely 
unlike hatido, and undoubtedly would be preferred by the average 
European. 

A variation of pinol, called pozol, is used along the Rio Negro 
and the Rio de la Pasi6n, tributaries of the Usumacinta. This is 
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made from the masa.or paste used for tortillas, prepared by treating 
maize with lye and grinding it upon the stone: for pozol, this is 
mixed with ground cacao in the proportion of four ounces of cacao 
to about three pounds of paste. The mass is then made into 
a ball and is carried upon long journeys to furnish a drink when 
coffee is lacking. A little of the paste is added to a cup of hot 
water sweetened with brown sugar. 

Usually the traveler in Guatemala sees a large glass jar filled 
with brick-red powder standing upon the counter in every cantina 
(rum shop) which he passes. This is Hste, a peculiar preparation 
which furnishes a cold refresco for the tired traveler and is very 
popular among the natives, especially those of mixed blood, — the 
ladino class of Guatemala. A tablespoonful of the brick-red powder 
is placed in an earthenware jar; water is added, a little at a time, 
and the mixture is agitated with the moUnillo. After a few moments 
the drink is poured out into a glass, where it appears as a brownish 
red liquid with half an inch of foam on the top. It is usually sold 
at four reales a glass {i% cents U. S. currency). While cacao is 
one of its important ingredients, it does not have a pronounced 
chocolate flavor. It is rather insipid, in fact, and to one accustomed 
to more highly flavored beverages lacks ^'character," yet it is more 
palatable than most of the native refrescos dispensed along Guate- 
malan highways. 

Tiste is not made by the Indians, so far as observed, although it 

is often consumed by them. Its manufacture is carried on by 

natives of mixed blood who keep the cantinas and small stands where 

drinks are sold. It is prepared in the following manner: Four 

pounds of white sugar are added to one pound of roasted cacao 

beans and half a pound of roasted rice. Two ounces of cinnamon 

are added to give flavor, and one ounce of ground achiote {Bixa 

orellana) to give the reddish color. A small quantity of vanilla 

may be added if desired. The ingredients are mixed together and 

ground to a fine powder, which is stored in glass jars until desired 

for use. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 



